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| THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT OF 
MAN IN THE WORKS OF SAINT-EXUPERY 


Griapys CALKIns Cook 
Associate Professor of French 
Bucknell University 


HE concept of man changes from age to age, and these chang- 
Pu concepts are reflected in literature.* To the seventeenth- 
century Frenchman man was unique, for he possessed a soul and 
the power of thought. In the eighteenth century Rousseau pro- 
claimed man to be first of all a feeling being and only secondarily 
a thinking being. In the latter half of the nineteenth century, when 
theories of determinism invaded western literature, man was re- 
garded as the product of heredity and environment; in recent 
years the refinements of Freudianism have been added to the 
nineteenth-century deterministic concept of man. Also in the 
latter half of that century Nietzsche’s man of will and Bergson’s 
homo faber appeared in the philosophical world, the last two con- 
cepts emerging in literature as the man of action. One of the first 
among the French writers of this new literature belonged to no 
literary school ; he was simply a man of action who possessed the 
power of reflective thought and of literary expression, Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry. 

Saint-Exupéry (1900-1944) began his professional career in 
aviation in 1926 as an air-mail pilot between France and North 
Africa and then between North Africa and Dakar; later he joined 
the group of air-mail pioneers in South America at the time when 
regular night flights were being established there and across the 
Atlantic. During the year of the Revolution of 1936 he was a news- 
paper reporter in Spain. In the second World War he was a recon- 
naissance pilot serving his own country until the fall of France. 
After the American invasion of North Africa, he entered the serv- 
ice of the allies, and lost his life in July, 1944, on a reconnaissance 
flight over France. 


*Presidential address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Buck- 
nell University, on November 7, 1949. 
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Saint-Exupéry’s first work, Courrier Sud (Southern Mail), 
appeared in 1929. It was followed by Vol de Nuit (Night Flight) 
in 1931, Terre des Hommes (Wind, Sand, and Stars) in 1939, 
Pilote de Guerre (Flight to Arras) in 1942, Lettre 4 un Hétage 
(Letter to a Hostage) and Le Petit Prince (The Little Prince) 
in 1943. His last book, Citadelle, which was published posthu- 
mously in 1948, has not yet appeared in English translation. Ex- 
cept for the passages taken from Wind, Sand, and Stars and from 
Night Flight, the translations used in this paper are the writer’s. 

Courrier Sud, primarily a poetic eulogy of young aviators, be- 
trays the youthfulness of its author. The swiftly changing world 
of the aviator is contrasted with the immutability of the small 
town “where, in order to change a wall or to lengthen a field, it 
took more than twenty years of lawsuits.”! It seems to the young 
man that he has been “initiated into the secret of things,’’? but 
he is unable yet to tell us exactly what that secret is. Saint-Exupéry 
here has the common youthful attitude that physical action, con- 
tact with the physical forces of the universe, is real; whereas the 
knowledge gained from books is unreal. An older pilot showed him 
on the map of Spain fields where he could land or which he should 
avoid. Such study of the map seemed real to him, for it might 
save him from death; in school the “professor’s finger on the 
map of Spain . . . had revealed no trap nor treasure,”* nothing 
which had meaning for him. This limited concept of reality he 
was to outgrow, but to retain his contempt for unreality, which 
meant to him the manipulation of the symbol of the thing rather 
than contact with the thing itself. 

Although Saint-Exupéry is not yet the reflective thinker in 
Courrier Sud, there are hints of the direction his thought will later 
follow. Here one sees only the germ of St. Exupéry’s idea that 
man’s eternity consists of his attachments to things outside him- 
self when he portrays the hero as conscious of being “so mortal” 
because he has broken all ties with his past life. Again, in his 
admiration for the airmen who have “let loose new forces upon the 
world,” one sees the inception of the idea that man is the creator 


1 Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Courrier Sud (Paris, 1929), p. 49. 
* Idem. 

* Ibid., p. 27. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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of the world he inhabits.’ The function of discipline, the accept- 
ance of responsibility, the justifiability of sacrificing human life 
in the service of flying—all these are problems which confront 
the pilot at every moment. These questions become the subjects 
of Saint-Exupéry’s most constant meditations in his later works, 
but no one of them is yet clearly formulated in Courrier Sud. 
Here he presents only the romantic concept that “the mail must 
go through”; but he does not reflect upon the relative values im- 
plied in that concept. For him the pilot’s life is still glamorous; 
it has not become the subject of his thought. 

In Vol de Nuit Saint-Exupéry is still enamored of the life 
of action, but his concept of action has been so enlarged as to 
include not only physical action but mental and moral action. Man 
creating, man directing, man assuming responsibility is still man 
in action. The hero of this second book is not a pilot, but a certain 
Riviére, a director of aviation, the man who had created and who 
now directed the whole network of South American and Trans- 
atlantic air-mail routes. Riviére conceives of responsibility as end- 
less. While waiting at the landing field for the arrival of three 
planes, he reflects that the tired crews will presently go off to sleep, 
but that for him there will be no rest. “There is no peace. There 
is perhaps no victory. There is no final arrival of all the planes.’”* 
After a moment of weakness, Riviére is reassured in his belief 
that man’s greatness lies in his absolute devotion to work. Saint- 
Exupéry implies that the very essence of life is action. But this 
question of action raises certain problems, for the constructions of 
man—air routes, bridges, and monuments—have always taken a 
toll of human life. Is the sacrifice of life in the interests of action 
justifiable? The question becomes a vital question for Riviére 
when he faces the wife of one of his pilots who has just lost his 
life. Action destroys individual happiness. In the name of what is 
it destroyed? Riviére reflects, “Even though human life is price- 
less, we always act as if something surpassed human life in value; 
but what?”? No direct answer is given here, but an answer is 
implied when Riviére says that what man wants is to exchange 
his fragile perishable body for something permanent. This ex- 


5 Ibid., p. 21. 
* Antoine de Saint Exupéry, Vol de Nuit (New York, 1939), p. 7. 
7 Ibid., p. 56. 
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change is the justification for the stern, apparently unjust disci- 
pline which Riviére imposes upon his men. He is shaping men to 
serve events. As a man of strong will, he thinks he is justified in 
imposing that will on lesser men, and so forcing them to live “a 
strong life which entails suffering and joy, but one which alone 
counts.”* This is a stern but dangerous philosophy, for it tends 
to subordinate man to the event. Saint-Exupéry will outgrow his 
idea that man can be forced to grow by a discipline imposed from 
without, but he will continue to believe that man must create if 
he is to realize the humanity which is in him, and that in order to 
create he must accept the discipline inherent in the materials with 
which he creates. 

Through Riviére, Saint-Exupéry discloses another of the truths 
he has discovered for himself. As Riviére looks at the wife of the 
dead pilot, her grief-stricken face revealing the emptiness of her 
life now, he thinks: “We do not ask to be eternal, but we do ask 
not to see acts and things suddenly lose their meaning. The empti- 
ness which surrounds us shows itself then.”® So in addition to the 
fact that man has an inner need of exchanging his perishable 
body for that which is more lasting than he, Saint-Exupéry also 
discovers the fact that man lives by the meanings of things and 
of his own acts. The essence of man is spiritual. 

Saint-Exupéry already possesses, then, two fundamental ele- 
ments in his concept of man, i.e., that man is by nature creative, 
and that he lives by the meaning of things and acts, not by things 
alone. But he will continue to meditate on the nature of man, cor- 
recting and revising some of the details according to the insight 
which the experiences of later life will bring to him. He will revise 
his idea that man should “serve events,” that he can be forced into 
the creation in which he finds self-fulfillment, and that a choice 
must be made between action and individual happiness. There is 
still the intransigence of youth in his demand for absolutes; he 
has not yet found a synthesis which will encompass the contra- 
dictory needs of man. 

In Terre des Hommes (Wind, Sand, ait Stars), which ap- 
peared eight years after Vol de Nuit, Saint-Exupéry, long en- 
amored of reality, now finds that reality itself is void of signifi- 


® [bid., pp. 16-17. 
* [bid., p. 70. 


_—_ Fee  —_— — 
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cance except in its relationship to man. Its significance comes to 
him through his trade, his culture, and his human ties. The desert, 
which is real enough in its barrenness, is empty of significance 
until he suddenly becomes conscious of the threat of marauding 
tribes. He and his comrades walk to the near-by French garrison, 
very much aware of their “destitution” until the sentry’s chal- 
lenge rings out: 


The whole of the Sahara lay in fear of our shadows and 
called for the password; for a razzia was on the march. 
All the voices of the desert resounded in that sentry’s 
challenge! No longer was the desert an empty prison: a 
Moorish caravan had magnetized the night. . . . With 
what nobility that threat endowed us! Oh, distant it still 
was, and so little urgent, deadened by so much sand; but 
the world was no longer the same. Once again this desert 
had become a sumptuous thing. A razzia that was some- 
where on the march, yet never arrived, was the source 
of its glory.’° 


The desert is real, but it cannot give meaning to the presence of 
these men in the garrison: the significance of their presence in 
the desert is in the consciousness of hostile tribes who are aware 
that these troops threaten them ; and the existence of these hostile 
tribes, no matter how distant they may be, gives meaning to the 
soldiers of the garrison, for it makes them conscious of their 
function in this desert. Meaning can exist only in human con- 
sciousness. 

The airplane permits Saint-Exupéry to make other discoveries. 
He had reached the most southerly habitation of the world, where 
he leaned against a fountain and looked at a girl in the square, 
feeling poignantly the human mystery of isolation. “More surely 
than if she were on another planet, I feel her to be locked up in 
her language, in her secret, . . . in the singing echoes of her mem- 
ories.”"" As he had earlier discovered that empty spaces in the 
desert could suddenly be filled by man’s consciousness of the 
presence of other men, miles away, so now he discovers, having 
covered untold distances to arrive in the physical presence of this 
girl, that true distance for man is spiritual and not spatial. 

% Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Wind, Sand, and Stars (New York, 1946), 


pp. 99-100. 
4 [bid., pp. 72-73. 
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Forced down on a tableland in the Sahara, and there looking 
upon meteorites never before seen by man, he became aware of 
the grandeur of human consciousness, in which “that miserly rain 
from the stars could be reflected.’** He is greater than this desert 
which could kill him; for his consciousness can reflect the vastness 
of the desert, but the desert has no consciousness, even though it 
has the power to kill. This same experience taught him something 
else about human consciousness: that it can annihilate distance 
in another way than that in which the razzia on the march anni- 
hilated it. He had a presentiment of the presence of the great 
house in the park where he grew up, and understood that the web 
of memories woven within man’s consciousness, all the bonds 
which attach him to a given house, to given people, constitute his 
identity; that he is himself this network of ties woven within 
his consciousness. His eternity resides not in the eternity of the 
universe about him, but in the world he builds and protects from 
wear and destruction, in the cons‘i ction of his civilization through 
the ages. Now in the desert he does justice to the minutiae of daily 
life of which he has been contemptuous in Courrier Sud; he finds 
his true identity as a child of the house in the park, the house from 
which the young pilot had sought to liberate himself. 

In his desert experience Saint-Exupéry also comes to realize 
that each individual consciousness, no matter how humble, is a 
unique treasure. He comments on the death of Bark, a slave: 


What was painful to me was not his suffering ; it was that 
for the first time it came upon me that when a man dies, 
an unknown world passes away. . . . The chest was there, 
locked and heavy. I would not know what bit of the world 
was crumbling in this man during the gigantic slumber 
of his ultimate days, was disintegrating in this conscious- 
ness and this flesh which little by little was reverting to 
night.** 


From his own experience of nearly dying of thirst in the desert, 
and from the experience of his friend Guillaumet who almost 
died in the snow in the Andes, Saint-Exupéry discovers at last 
what it is that keeps a man struggling to stay alive. He was per- 
fectly ready to fall asleep, “But that cry that would be sent 


® Tbid., p. 76. 
* Tbid., pp. 119-120. 


. eterna 
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up at home, that great wail of desolation. . . .”** This was some- 
thing he could not bear. He struggles to stay alive not because his 
life is precious to him, but because it is precious to others, and he 
is responsible to them for it. The moral greatness of Guillaumet 
“consists in his sense of responsibility. .. . To be a man is precisely 
to be responsible. It is to feel, when setting one’s stone, that one is 
contributing to the building of the world.’’* Man, to feel himself 
man, needs to feel the weight of human responsibilities. Bark, a 
freed slave, finally finds himself on terms of equality with others, 
but he feels no joy; for no one “had indicated that he needed 
Bark.”* In Vol de Nuit Saint Exupéry had felt that one’s pro- 
fession and one’s domestic life were antagonistic; now he is able 
to reconcile them. Now he finds that man’s domestic obligations 
do indeed limit him, but they give him substance. Every act, every 
decision weighs heavy within him, for he knows it to be full of 
consequence to others than himself. 

He examines again the admiration he still feels for the tradition 
of the mail service. The contents of the mail pouches may be un- 
important; if the plane crashes against a cliff, the crew will die, 
not in the interests of those whose scribblings they carry, but in 
obedience to the orders which ennoble the mail once it is on board 
ship. “What concerns us is not even the orders—it is the men they 
cast in their mould.’"* We are a long way from the romantic 
tradition that the mail must go through; we are also beyond the 
idea of shaping men to forge events. Man is now the absolute 
center of Saint-Exupéry’s universe. Man concerns him more than 
does flying, but his concern for man is not the vague dream of 
making men happy; it is concern for the quality of men pro- 
duced. “. . . In the scales of life, an indigent Newton weighs more 
than a whole parcel of prosperous nonentities.”"* There is no 
blueprint of action for men to follow; each man must find for 
himself that form of action which will satisfy his need of creation. 

Saint-Exupéry tried to find out how it happens that “men are 
sometimes willing to die.”’® All night he observes a Loyalist ser- 
geant waiting in a cellar for an attack which will mean his certain 

* Ibid., pp. 157-158. 

% Tbid., p. 42. 

 Ibid., p. 128. 

" Ibid., p. 22. 


8 Tbid., p. 188. 
* Thid., p. 189. 
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death. When dawn arrives, the attack is called off, and Saint- 
Exupéry reads disappointment in the sergeant’s face; he tries to 
fathom his secret. Most of us, he says, 


have to live a long time before we become men... . But 
you, by the grace of an ordeal in the night which stripped 
you of all that is not intrinsic, you discovered a mysteri- 
ous creature born of yourself... . That creature within 
you who opened his wings is not bound by ties to perish- 
able things ; he agrees to die for all men, to be swallowed 
up in something universal. . . . You are the equal of the 
musician composing his music, of the physicist extending 
the frontiers of knowledge, of all those who build high- 
ways over which we march to deliverance.” 


To St. Exupéry, man’s spiritual need of fulfilling himself in 
the gift of himself to mankind is universal, but the ways of real- 
izing that fulfillment vary. The tragedy of millions is that they 
have found no means of satisfying that spiritual need within 
them; and so they follow the demagogues who intoxicate them 
with the illusion of sacrifice in the service of men: the Germans 
were intoxicated with “being Germans and compatriots of Bee- 
thoven,” an intoxication easy to produce; but what is more diffi- 
cult and more pertinent is to “bring up a Beethoven.”** The 
Loyalist sergeant in Spain realized his spiritual need by the gift 
of himself to the revolution. Saint-Exupéry believes that the mass 
upheavals of modern Europe will remain until we realize that it 
is not enough to “clothe, feed, and shelter men,””? but that we 
must give men a culture which will enable them to find the means 
of fulfilling themselves. 

The species is betrayed when one’s culture does not permit ful- 
fillment. When he was going through a train full of Polish refugees 
one night, Saint-Exupéry saw a beautiful child with its dull 
parents. As he bent over the sleeping child, he thought, “This is 
the child Mozart. This is a life of beautiful promise. Little princes 
in legends are not different from this. Protected, sheltered, culti- 
vated, what could this child become?” . . . But “this little Mozart 
will be shaped like the rest by the common stamping machine. This 


” Ibid., pp. 229-230. 


™ Ibid., p. 235. 
= Idem. 
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little Mozart will love shoddy music in the stench of night dives. 
. . . It is the human race that is wounded here, is outraged here. 
. . . What torments me is the sight, a little bit in all these men, of 
Mozart murdered.”** 

In Wind, Sand, and Stars we find Saint-Exupéry in full ma- 
turity. Slowly and by his own experience he has discovered his 
truths: man is consciousness reflecting the world about him and 
slowly weaving the ties which bind him to his fellow man and to 
things, ties which compose the substance of his inner being; man 
is a creature become responsible ; man is a spirit seeking to fulfill 
itself in its own creation. The problem of man is to give all men 
the means of realizing this essence of man which they all bear 
within them. 

After Wind, Sand, and Stars, Saint-Exupéry’s concept of man 
does not change in its essentials, but war and defeat are a new 
apprenticeship which he serves in learning to know man. As he 
had discovered himself in the desert to be the child of the great 
house in the park, so now before his tottering civilization he dis- 
covers himself to be the child of that civilization, a living part of 
the body of France, an entity threatened with destruction. He un- 
hesitatingly throws himself into the fight to preserve that entity, 
to do his share to save its eternity, which is his eternity. The bitter 
controversies which so tragically divide his countrymen after the 
defeat of France lead him to search for an image of man which 
will absorb all the contradictions of men’s doctrinal truths. Flight 
to Arras is the result of his meditations on this problem. 

Saint-Exupéry had been ordered to make a reconnaissance 
flight at low altitude over a concentration of German tanks near 
Arras; the mission was tantamount to suicide, and Saint-Exupéry 
grumbled about it ; for he knew that there was practically no chance 
of its being successful, and, even if it were, no information thus 
gained could be of any possible use in the chaos that then reigned. 
But as he grumbled he discovered that 


the life of spirit is intermittent and only the life of the 
mind is constant. .. . The spirit alternates between total 
vision and total blindness.** 


* Ibid., pp. 244-245. 
™* Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Flight to Arras (New York, 1942), pp. 29-30. 
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This spirit perceives beings, and at times he finds himself blind 
to beings, “even to the being called France.”** But in spite of his 
rage he took off ; for, as he says, 


Enthusiasm is not the important thing. . . . The important 
thing is to dress, to climb aboard, and to take off... . The 
important thing is to strive towards a goal not immedi- 
ately visible.** 


He promised himself that, if he got back from the mission, he 
would walk alone that night to do his thinking, to see what it 
was he was to die for. But unless he accepted the mission he would 
never attain the vision, for he would have rejected the apprentice- 
ship which he had to serve in order to reach the vision. The man 
who is blind before the mission, by his fulfillment of it, prepares 
the man who will comprehend the reason for it. 


. . . Illumination is vision, suddenly granted the spirit 
at the end of a long and gradual preparation. . . . There 
is nothing I can expect of the hazard of war except this 
slow apprenticeship.*” 


The apprenticeship that he served in his mission over Arras in 
flames revealed to him the lack of importance of the body; its 
vulnerability made him comprehend its true place in the life 
of man: 


I had identified myself with this domesticated animal. 
... IT had said, “This is me!’ And now of a sudden my 
illusion vanished. What was my body to me? A kind 
of flunky in my service! ...The flames of the 
house, the diving plane strip away the flesh; they strip 
away the worship of the flesh too. Man ceases to be con- 
cerned with himself; he recognizes of a sudden what he 
forms part of. If he should die, he would not be losing 
himself, but finding himself. This that I affirm is not the 
wishful thinking of a moralist. It is an everyday fact.*® 


The experience with imminent, instantaneous death over Arras 


* Tbid., p. 30. 

* Tbid., p. 56. 

* Thid., pp. 74-75. 

* Tbid., p. 177. 

*® Tbid., pp. 181-182. 
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serves to confirm Saint-Exupéry in the concept of man which 
had grown out of his experience with slow death in the desert. 
Both experiences teach him that the essential part of man is his 
inner being, which is a web of relationships; but now he learns 
that this web is woven within man by participation: “In order to 
be I must participate. I am fed by the quality that resides in 
those who participate with me.’*° By this flight he has woven 
the ties which make him part of his group, of his village, of his 
country, of his whole civilization; for in making the flight he 
makes himself responsible for them and thereby part of them. 
He had been bitter against the major who had ordered him to go 
on the mission: 


I had been bitter, Major Alias, and I had been wrong. 
You ... had clung to the letter of a duty whose spirit had 
ceased to be visible to us. You had driven us intuitively, 
not towards victory, which was impossible, but towards 
self-fulfillment. . . . Until I learned what I learned over 
Arras, I could feel no responsibility for this stream of 
refugees over which once more I fly. I can be bound to no 
men except those to whom I give.** 


Having made the gift of himself to his people that day in his 
flight, he found on his return the reward, whose “quality is 
unique, for it is the quality of love . . . a web woven of strands 
in which we are fulfilled... . Through my comrades I was woven 
into the whole of my country.”** For Saint-Exupéry, man’s cre- 
ative power and man’s sense of responsibility are qualities of the 
spirit, to which intelligence should be hand-maiden: 


Concerning the part played by intelligence, we were long 
in error. We neglected the substance of man. We believed 
that the virtuosity of base natures could aid in the tri- 
umph of noble causes, that shrewd selfishness could exalt 
spirits to sacrifice, that withered hearts could, by a wind 
of phrases, found brotherhood or love. We neglected 
Being. The seed from the cedar will become cedar ; the 
seed from the bramble can only become bramble. I shall 
no longer content myself with judging men according to 


” Thid., p. 195. 
 Tbid., pp. 204-205. 
® Thid., pp. 210-211. 
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the phrases by which they justify their acts... . I can 
ask myself only this, “What sort of man is he?’ And when 
I know that, only then shall I know by what lodestone he 
is impelled, and where he is bound.** 


As in Wind, Sand, and Stars he raised the fundamental question 
concerning any man, “What is his substance?” so now in Flight 
to Arras Saint-Exupéry answers that the quality, the substance 
of each man is revealed by his acts alone. 

Saint-Exupéry discovers over Arras that man’s substance is 
composed of the strands he spins between himself and his whole 
civilization, and 


a civilization that is really strong fills a man to the brim 
though he never stir. What are we worth when motion- 
less is the question. There is density of being in a Domin- 
ican at prayer ... in Pasteur, holding his breath over 
the microscope. . . . Pasteur is never more alive than in 
the moment of scrutiny.** 


Saint-Exupéry next examines the principles upon which this 
civilization of his was founded in order to discover the source 


of its past strength and the possible reason for its present weak- 


‘ 


ness. He finds that it was based on the “reverence for Man present 
in all men.”*® The source of that reverence for man was the be- 
lief that man was created in the image of God. This civilization 


had expended a good deal of its energy and its genius to 
preserve the cult of a Prince revealed in the existence of 
individual men, and the high quality of human relations 
established by that cult. Humanism had assigned itself 
the exclusive mission of perpetuating the ideal of the 
primacy of man over the individual.** 


But humanism had failed to teach that sacrifice is the act essential 
to a civilization. Sacrifice is 


the gift of oneself to the being of which one forms [a] 
part. A country is not the sum of its parts; it is the sum 


*® Tbid., p. 220. 
“ Tbid., p. 113. 
® Tbid., pp. 235-236. 
* Tbid., p. 242. 
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of its gifts. So long as my civilization leaned upon God 
it was able to preserve the notion of sacrifice whereby 
God is created in the hearts of men.** 


Man fulfills himself only in the gift of himself to that which is not 
himself; that is the essence of sacrifice. 

The Saint-Exupéry of Flight to Arras is essentially the same 
as the Saint-Exupéry of Wind, Sand, and Stars, but he has probed 
a little deeper into his concept of man. Man is still a web of rela- 
tionships which he weaves between himself and the world, but 
the web has been enlarged to take in, not only the strands woven 
between a man and his craft, a man and his friends, a man and 
his country, but even those between a man and the whole civili- 
zation which he inherits. All the strands he weaves compose a 
man’s substance, his density ; they are woven only by acts, not by 
words, and the essential act is sacrifice, which is the gift of oneself ; 
for it is only by the gift of oneself that one weaves a new strand. 
We are still dealing with a literature of action, but how much 
richer is this concept of action than that of the young man who 
could not see beyond his profession of flying, or of the young 
man who would “shape men to serve events!” 

The next two works, Lettre a un Hétage and Le Petit Prince, 
appeared shortly after Flight to Arras. Lettre ad un Ho6tage is 
addressed to a friend in occupied France. Saint-Exupéry was on 
his way to America ; Lisbon and the boat which he took were filled 
with emigrants, not the persecuted refugees looking for new homes 
in which to sink their roots, but the wealthy who had refused to 
share the miseries of their people, who were escaping with their 
wealth to lands where they could continue their life of ease and 
comfort. To Saint-Exupéry they were ghosts without substance. 


Only those who appeared real were those who, integrated 
into the ship and ennobled by real functions, carried the 
trays, polished the brass, shined the shoes, and served the 
dead with a vague contempt. . . . It was not money they 
lacked but density. No longer was any one of them a 
man of such and such a home, of such and such a friend, 
of such and such a responsibility. . . . Nobody needed 
them, nobody was preparing to appeal to them. ... We 


* Ibid., pp. 243-244. 
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quickly discover the friends who help us. We merit 
slowly those who demand to be helped.** 


Again we find that substance is defined as the weight within man 
of his human ties, of his responsibility, of the bonds with those 
whom he can serve, not with those who can serve him. Without 
such substance man is only a shell. 

As a young man Saint-Exupéry had admired the iron discipline 
of a Riviére and the rigid order imposed by man, but now he finds 
that his enemy preaches order and discipline too, but in such a 
way that order and discipline violate all that he believes in: 


Respect for man! That is the touchstone. When the Nazi 
respects exclusively those who resemble him, he respects 
only himself. He refuses the creative contradictions, he 
ruins all hopes of ascension, and founds for a thousand 
years, in place of a man, the robot of an ant-hill. Order 
for the sake of order cuts man off from his essential 
creative power, which is to transform the world and him- 
self. Life creates order; but order does not create life. 
It seems to us, on the contrary, that our ascension is not 
finished, that the truth of tomorrow is nourished by the 
error of yesterday, and that the contradictions to be sur- 


mounted are the soil of our growth. . .. Whatever may be 
the urgency of action, it is forbidden us to forget the 
vocation which should command it; otherwise that action 
will remain sterile.*® 


Once more Saint-Exupéry clarifies his ideas ; for him order is the 
order of life—flexible, sinuous, espousing all the diversities and 
contradictions of men in its creation of man. For him action is 
not the execution of duties projected in a blueprint, but the action 
of creation, of moving through the materials, from error to error, 
until an orderly creation emerges. 

The theme of the responsibility of man, of the fulfillment of 
man in that for which he makes himself responsible by his acts, 
is likewise the theme of Le Petit Prince. But this theme is ex- 
pressed in fanciful, poetic language. Saint-Exupéry, who had been 
forced down in the middle of the desert, sees the little prince 
standing before him. He had come from Asteroid B-612, which 
was scarcely larger than a house, and had left his planet because 


* Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Letire 4 un Hétage (New York, 1943), p. 21. 
*® Tbid., pp. 60-63. 
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of difficulties with a rose, the only one on the asteriod. She was 
a very complex rose, and there were misunderstandings, but the 
prince confided to Saint-Exupéry, 







I should not have listened to her . . . I should have judged 
her by her acts and not by her words. She made my planet 
fragrant, and lighted it up for me.*® 










The little prince, who had thought his rose unique, wept when he 
found an earthly garden with five thousand roses, just like his 
own. A fox found him, and promised to tell him a secret if the 
little prince would tame him. After he had been tamed, the fox 
revealed his secret. 









To tame means to create bonds. If you tame me, we shall 
need each other. You will be unique in the world to me. I 
shall be unique in the world to you. . . .** 









One sees well only with the heart. The essential is in- 
visible to the eyes. . . . It is the time that you have given 
to your rose that makes your rose important. ... You 
become responsible forever for whatever you have tamed. 
You are responsible for your rose.*? 









Here again we find the theme so dear to Saint-Exupéry: only the 
bonds of responsibility give value to things and people. Only that 
upon which we have lavished our care has significance for us; and 
for us it is unique because of the bonds we create between it 
and us. 

During his travels on other asteroids, the little prince met a 
pill-vendor who had a pill which would quench thirst. He assured 
the little prince that if he were to swallow one a week, he would 
never be thirsty and he would save fifty-three minutes a week. The 
little prince inquired what one should do with those fifty-three 
minutes; the vendor answered, “Whatever you like.” “If I had 
fifty-three minutes to spare,” said the little prince, “I should walk 
very slowly towards a fountain.”** Saint-Exupéry has now re- 
jected the idea of saving time for the sake of time, for he knows 

















“ Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Le Petit Prince (New York, 1946), p. 20. 
“ [bid., p. 45. 
“ Tbid., p. 47. 
* Tbid., p. 49. 
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that it is the walk to the fountain that makes the water sweet. 
Man’s reward lies only at the end of the walk to the fountain, at 
the end of the climb up the mountain. Only effort can bring the 
reward. 

Now we come to Saint-Exupéry’s last work, Citadelle, which 
has been called his summa. Saint-Exupéry has tried to express in 
his “unmanageable language,” as he calls it, a synthesis of man on 
the spiritual level. He has put into it all the wisdom which has 
been slowly formed in him by experience and meditation. He 
speaks in the person of a Berber king, who addresses himself, like 
the prophets of old, to his people. 

The citadel is the image of the civilization Saint-Exupéry pro- 
poses to his people, a creation in which they can find their eternity 
beyond their perishable, individual life, a civilization in which men 
can be united in the spirit, above the diversities of their logic. For 
Saint-Exupéry has “discovered a great truth, namely, that men 
have dwellings, and that the meaning of things changes for them 
according to the meaning of their dwellings. . . . And he who 
dwells in the kingdom of God does not inhabit the same universe 
as he who does not dwell in the kingdom of God.” 

Saint Exupéry still finds the essence of man to be the creative 
power that he bears within him, a power which is of the spirit, 
not of the intelligence. “Man, my father used to say, is first of all 
one who creates.’’** “To create is to bring into being.’’** Saint- 
Exupéry makes very clear the distinction between creation and 
intelligence as he understands it. Intelligence is the power of 
analysis; it is the power of logical reasoning; it can perceive the 
plan in the object already created, but it cannot create. It is the 
spirit of man which brings forth the unpredictable creation. No 
analysis of the object created can lead to creation. 


-_- ——-_ =.=, a oes ooh a te 





For creation is of another essence than the object created ; 
it escapes the marks it leaves behind it, and it is never 
read in any sign. You will always see those marks, those 
traces, those signs developing from one into the other. 
For the shadow of all creation on the wall of reality is 
pure logic.** 


“ Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Citadelle (Paris, 1948), p. 26. 
© Ibid., >. 32. 
“ Ibid., p. 198. 
* Tbid., p. 213. 
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Logic divides men, for it demonstrates contradictory truths; but 
the spirit, which is creative, unites, for it absorbs the contra- 
dictions of scattered, dissimilar materials, proceeding slowly from 
correction to correction until the order of the finished object 
emerges. The kind of order that creation brings into being is the 
order of life itself, “which is unity when it dominates the mate- 
rials.”** This creative power of man is that which leads him up 
in his ascent. 

If man’s essential power is that of creating, then man can fulfill 
himself only by creating: man attains his true stature only by 
work. Saint-Exupéry still holds that man realizes himself in the 
exchange of himself for that which he creates, but now he adds 
to his original idea of creation man’s concern for the quality of 
his creation. The exchange can have no value if the object of the 
exchange is valueless, and it will be without value unless the 
quality of the object is the primary concern of man. He illus- 
trates this point with the story of two nomad camps in both of 
which pottery was made: 


And there came to me the problem of the savor of things. 
And those of this camp made pottery which was beau- 
tiful. And those of that other camp made pottery which 
was ugly. And I understood clearly that there is no law 
capable of being formulated for making pottery beautiful. 
Neither apprenticeship, nor competitions, nor honors. 
And I noticed that those who worked in the name of any 
ambition other than the quality of the object, even if they 
devoted their nights to their work, made pretentious, vul- 
gar, and complicated objects. For, in fact, their nighis 
were devoted to their venality or their vanity, that is to 
say, to themselves, and they exchanged nothing in God by 
exchanging themselves for an object which was a source 
of sacrifice and an image of God. . . . Do you believe in the 
poem that was written to be sold? If the poem is an ob- 
ject of commerce, it is no longer a poem. . . .4° I condemn 
your vanity but not your pride. There is a form of pride 
which is love of the dance well danced. . . . You draw 
your meaning from your work.*® 


“ Ibid., p. 98. 
 Ibid., pp. 184-185. 
© Ibid., p. 397. 
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Saint-Exupéry replies to those who might object that man’s pri- 
mary concern is to eat: 


Do not be mistaken as to the meaning of work. There is 
work which is urgent, like the work of the kitchens in 
my palace. For if there is no food, there is no man; 
and it is proper that men first be clothed, fed, and shel- 
tered. They must exist. Such services are important, but 
the important thing is not lodged in them. It is lodged 
solely in their quality. The dancers, the poets, the gold- 
smiths in the upper stories, and the geometrician and the 
observer of the stars who permit the work of the kitchens 
to come first are the only ones who honor man and who 
give him meaning.* 


For man is not an animal which has “access only to the object” ; 
man feeds “on the meaning of things and not on things.”®? It is 
only those who give meaning to things who attain the stature 
of man. 

The effort required to do man’s work is the inescapable cause 
of man’s growth. “You have not the right to avoid any effort 
except in the name of another effort, for you must grow.’ 


You become only against that which resists you; and 
since nothing is demanded of you by leisure, . . . what 
are you going to do to exist except to re-invent work 
yourself? .. .°* I tell you there is no divine amnesty which 
will spare you the process of becoming. You would like 
to be; you will be in God. He will put you in his barn 
when you shall have been formed and moulded by your 
own acts; for man, you see, is long in being born. . . .*® 
There are feeble men who cannot surpass themselves. 
They content themselves with a mediocre happiness after 
having assassinated their greatness. They give up hear- 
ing the voice of God, which is need, search, and inex- 
pressible thirst. 


Saint-Exupéry has now gone beyond the absolutes he demanded 
in Night Flight; he now understands that each man may attain 


% Ibid., pp. 281-282. 
® Tbid., p. 240. 
® Tbid., p. 118. 
“ Thid., p. 192. 
® Tbid., p. 111. 
* Ibid., p. 153. 
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greatness by his work and at the same time enjoy the pleasure 
that comes from relaxation after the effort: 


I have seen the poet sleep under the palms. I have seen 
the carpenter enjoy the evening air on his porch. And 
certainly they seemed full of joy. But it is elsewhere 
that they had become. The important part of the life of 
each one was work. For what is true of the architect 
who is exalted, and who assumes his full significance 
when he directs the building of his temple and not when 
he is playing dice, is true of all. One’s leisure, if it is not 
simple relaxation of the muscles after effort, or of 
the mind after invention, is dead time.*” 


Even man’s pleasures come only as a reward for effort, and with- 
out effort his pleasure is without savor. For those who have 
rejected the effort, 


their convenience is only absence. I have noticed this in 
the one who listens to music and who does not feel the 
need to penetrate it. Whoever has himself borne along 
on the music as on a litter, and who does not want to 
march toward it, renounces the fruit whose skin is bitter. 
But I say there is no fruit without the bitter skin.** 


Saint-Exupéry still finds that to be man is to be responsible, but he 
makes it very clear that man fulfills his responsibilities by acts, 
not by words: 


They will tell you that they are solidary with men and with 
the virtue of God, but they are hollow words if they do 
not signify the knot of ties. For the humble taper-lighter, 
God is the duty of lighting the taper. For the one who 
is solidary with men, man is not simply a word of his 
vocabulary ; man is all those for whom he is responsible. 
It is too easy to escape and to prefer God to the lighting 
of the tapers.*® 


Man’s ascent towards God can only be accomplished by man’s 
deeds ; the essence of prayer itself is the gift man makes of him- 


* Tbid., p. 192. 
 Tbid., p. 117. 
© Ibid., pp. 408-409. 
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self through his acts.*° For Saint-Exupéry, man is still a web 
of relationships, of ties that bind him to things and people, but 
the ties are woven within man by the assumption of his responsi- 
bilities, and he assumes responsibilities only through acts. 

The problem of man’s individual happiness as opposed to the 
fulfillment of his obligation to his work, as set forth in Night 
Flight, has been resolved for Saint-Exupéry; for he no longer 
considers that happiness is the goal of man’s existence. Man seeks 
his own “substance before happiness,”* his substance which is 
the fulfillment of himself in his work. Of those who offer schemes 
for making men happy he says: 


They are trying to give you too soon that peace which 
is offered only by death when your reserves finally serve 
you ; for they are not reserves for life, but honey for the 
winter of eternity. . . .*° We are the eternal nomads of 
the march towards God, for nothing which is of ourselves 
can satisfy us.** 


In all the schemes for making men happy, the important thing is 
the kind of man who will be made happy by them: 


It matters little to me whether man be more or less satis- 
fied, but it matters much that he be more or less man. 
I do not ask, yes or no, whether he will be happy, but 
what kind of man will be happy. . . .°° The respect for man 
is respect for his nobility, and the truth of my truth is 
the man who comes out of it.® 


Here again we find the humanist; the proof of the truth Saint- 
Exupéry affirms is the quality of the man such truth produces. 

The question, left partially unanswered in Night Flight, of the 
justifiability of sacrificing human lives to make possible creations 
by man, now finds a conclusive answer in Citadelle. “He who 
bears the vocation of the sea in his heart accepts dying by ship- 
wreck.”®? “You can live only by that which you transform, and 

™ Tbid., p. 185. 

™ Tbid., p. 407. 

id., p. 190. 

, p. 154. 

. 397. 

© Tbid., p. 101. 


“ Ibid., p. 208. 
* Ibid., p. 270. 
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that by which you die a little each day, since you are exchanging 
yourself for it.”** For Saint-Exupéry, death from that by which 
one lives is the most desirable death man can hope for, whether it 
be from the danger inherent in one’s trade or from the sacrifice 
of life one makes to that which gives life its meaning: 


If I die on the ramparts, I do not sacrifice myself for the 
city, but for myself, for I am of the city. . . .°° It happens 
that I understand the profound meaning of sacrifice, 
which is not to amputate you but to enrich you.”° 


For those who protest that the sacrifice of life is opposed to the 
instinct for life, Saint-Exupéry retorts that the instinct for life 
“is only one aspect of a stronger instinct. The essential instinct is 
the instinct for permanence.”™* Man finds his permanence in that 
which is outside himself, in that to which he gives himself. 

To illustrate the fulfillment that comes to man—even to man 
in the most humble existence—from love of his work, from con- 
cern for the object of the exchange of himself, and from the 
knowledge that the bonds man creates between himself and others 
who share the same devotion are tied in a solid knot far above 
the object itself, Saint-Exupéry tells the story of two gardeners 
who were inseparable for many years. Finally life parted them, 
one of them having settled on the other side of the world. Years 
later, the one who remained behind received a letter from his 
distant friend, and he brought it to Saint-Exupéry to read, “As 
one begs a person to read a poem.’’? Saint-Exupéry read: “This 
morning I pruned my rosebushes.” Three years later the oppor- 
tunity arose to send a reply, and Saint-Exupéry sent for the old 
gardener and told him he could now send a message to his friend. 


He spent days at home scribbling, scratching out, be- 
ginning again, sticking his tongue out, like a child at 
work ; for he had something urgent to say, and he had to 
transport himself wholly in the truth he wished to con- 
vey to his friend. He had to construct his own bridge over 
the abyss. 


* Tbid., p. 451. 
” [bid., p. 420. 
* Ibid., p. 279. 
% [bid., p. 441. 
* Ibid., p. 528. 
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Then he brought the letter to Saint-Exupéry. It read, “This morn- 
ing I too pruned my rosebushes.” St. Exupéry was silent, “meditat- 
ing on the essential which was beginning to appear . . .; for they 
were celebrating you, Lord, joining in you above the rosebushes 
without knowing it.”"* “For you are, Lord, the common measure 
of them both.”"* 

We have followed Saint-Exupéry in his growth from the im- 
mature, slightly romantic youth, through the stage of the Nie- 
tzschean hero of the will, through the stage of the humanist, up to 
the period of the sage and prophet revealing to his people the 
path of their ascent to God. The young man has a concept of life 
rather than a concept of man, and life for him means action, con- 
tact with the forces of the physical universe, and the unquestioning 
acceptance of a rigid discipline. The professional pioneer of avi- 
ation conceives of man as virgin wax in which a will must be 
created by an iron discipline, a will to serve events on the march, 
for they constitute his greatness. Man is indeed the creator of 
these events, of the permanent monuments to his grandeur, but 
the will to create must be implanted in men by a discipline imposed 
upon them by men of vision. For Saint-Exupéry the humanist, 
man is the measure of all things; all reality has meaning only in 
human consciousness; it is human consciousness that creates the 
world in which man lives. To man the world is a network of 
relationships, and it is the human consciousness that creates those 
relationships. The substance of man is the web of relationships 
he bears within him, the ties which he has woven between himself 
and the world. Those ties are created by the responsibility man 
assumes for things and people around him. The essence of man 
is spirit, and the spirt of man is creative. Men realize the essence 
of man within them only in the gift of themselves to all men 
through the things they create, and what they create is their con- 
tribution to the total creation of man. All men possess this need of 
the spirit to create, but millions have been deprived of the means 
of expressing what the spirit within them has struggled to create. 
Millions of others have mistaken the desire of the spirit to fulfill 
itself in the creation of the object for the desire of the object ivself. 
The full stature of man is attained only in those who satisfy the 


™ Tbid., pp. 527-529. 
* Tbid., p. 531. 
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demands of the spirit by their fulfillment of their obligations to 
their creation. Man finds his fulfillment not in a discipline imposed 
upon him from without, but in his sense of responsibility toward 
the demands inherent in his trade or profession, which are the 
necessary conditions of his creation. The quality of man produced 
by the acceptance of responsibility is the measure of man’s attain- 
ment. For man is still being created, and it is the quality of man 
created which is the final measure of man. The Saint-Exupéry 
who has waged war, who has suffered defeat, and who has seen his 
country torn by dissension still conceives of man as spirit fulfill- 
ing itself in creation; man is still a web of relationships which he 
creates between himself and the world by the responsibilities he 
assumes, but Saint-Exupéry has also discovered that those bonds 
between man and the world extend farther than do the bonds 
between the individual and his immediate circle, farther than do 
the bonds between the individual and his craft or profession; 
they extend to all those of his country and to all those of his whole 
civilization. A man weaves himself into the fabric of his civiliza- 
tion, and in return his civilization gives him substance. The essen- 
tial act by which he makes himself part of that civilization is 
sacrifice, for man is part of something only so far as he assumes 
responsibility for it and makes the gift of himself to it. Man lives 
by the meaning of things, not by things. The meaning of things 
resides solely in relationships, and it is man who creates relation- 
ships by the gift he makes of himself to things and to people. The 
quality of a civilization is measured by the quality of the men it 
produces. The quality of the men it produces is measured by 
the quality of the objects for which they exchange themselves. 
The quality of the object is produced only by man’s respect for 
and love of quality in the object he creates. For man is a spirit, 
but spirit must express itself through materials ; the object created 
from the materials reflects the image of its creator. If a civilization 
is to share in the ascent of man, it must inspire men with love of 
quality and of work well done; if it is to last, it must give men 
the vision of a temple to be constructed in which they all can find 
their share of eternity. It must be vast enough and high enough 
to absorb all the contradictions and all the diversities of its mem- 
bers. A civilization which creates man must teach men respect 
for the dignity of man, which is the spirit, and for the source of 
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the spirit, which is God. It must teach men that above the conflicts 
of doctrines, of states, and of empires, man is united in the spirit 
which is God, and that all men are traveling, though by different 
roads, to the same goal, which is the creation of man worthy of 
ascending to God. The important thing for each man is to set his 
stone with integrity and devotion, sustained by his faith that the 
diverse acts of men will be “tied into the essential knot in God.” 


™ Idem. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR TODAY 


J. Ortn OLIPHANT 
Professor of History 
Bucknell University 


UR meeting tonight is prompted by an old American prac- 

tice.* From the very early years of our republic, our scholarly 
or literary societies, including the Phi Beta Kappa Society in its 
several chapters, have met from time to time to listen to addresses 
on a variety of subjects. Most of these addresses, mercifully, have 
been forgotten. But one of them, an address delivered as late as 
1837 by a young man named Ralph Waldo Emerson, has met a 
different fate. That address made a loud noise in the Harvard 
Yard and in the Back Bay, and across the Atlantic it was heard 
by Thomas Carlyle, who liked it. Through the years that have 
followed, it has been a treasured piece in the archives of Phi 
Beta Kappa; within our own days its title has become the title of 
the quarterly magazine published by the United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa; and throughout the literate parts of our country it is 
perhaps in the way of becoming a classic—that is, a work that is 
often praised and sometimes read. My purpose tonight is to call 
this brief discourse from its place of honor and to subject it to 
examination, with the intention of determining what value, if any, 
it may have for Americans of our time, more than a century after 
it was composed. 

The man who composed and delivered this discourse was, in 
1837, living in circumstances so novel that a word of explanation 
is perhaps necessary. Emerson, in that year, was thirty-four years 
old. A little while before, having terminated a brief pastorate, he 
had retired from the Christian ministry; and, having taken this 
momentous step, he had proceeded to organize himself—not actu- 
ally, of course, but to all intents and purposes—into what British 
lawyers would call a “corporation sole.” He did this, moreover, 
for the astounding purpose of engaging in the odd business of 


*Presidential address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Buck- 
nell University, on November 7, 1947. 
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thinking and criticizing. It was, indeed, a novel spectacle, that of 
a young man setting himself up, in the exuberant age of Andrew 
Jackson, to be a critic of his own time; the strange portent, as the 
late Vernon L. Parrington put it, of a thinker unleashed in “the 
America of Daniel Webster.” But we have to remember that an 
era which could produce the sentiment of “manifest destiny” 
could also nourish many trees on which strange fruits could ripen. 

Ironically, Emerson was the second choice of the Harvard 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa to deliver a discourse before the annual 
meeting of that body in 1837. He was not invited to be the speaker 
for this occasion until June 22, a few days after the man first 
chosen for this honor, a certain Rev. Dr. Wainwright, had thrown 
in the sponge; and the address was to be delivered in the evening 
of August 31.2 Presumably Emerson was free to choose the sub- 
ject of his discourse. Even so, there was plenty for him to worry 
about. 

We are assured by one of Emerson’s editors that the origins 
of “The American Scholar” can be traced far back through Emer- 
son’s letters and journals,* and no doubt this is so. Yet much that 
appears in this address we can discover in his journal for the 
months of July and August, 1837. A Puritan of the Puritans, 
Emerson of necessity was a diarist. Having repudiated the confes- 
sional, along with other “corruptions” and “superstitions” of the 
Romish Church, the Puritan was compelled to seek compensation 
somewhere ; and he found it, in part, in the practice of keeping a 
diary. Into his diary the devout Puritan poured his soul; there he 
recorded the stumbling progress of a pilgrim en route to the city 
of God. Emerson, too, was a pilgrim, and I think that we may 
fairly say that he also poured his soul into his journals; but his 
entries, to be sure, differed somewhat from those of the learned 
but tiresome Cotton Mather. The transcendental road that Emer- 
son traveled to the celestial city was not the dreary road on which 
his Puritan forebears had made their way. But of course Emer- 
son was a thinker, with the thinker’s responsibility to produce 
thoughts, and the Puritan’s responsibility to record them in his 


+Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New 
York, c. 1930), II, 387. 

? Ralph L. Lusk, ed., The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 
1939), I, xxiv. 

* Ibid., I, xxiii. 
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journals. His journals, therefore, became his bank of ideas on 
which he later drew many checks. Out of this bank came the sub- 
stance of his most famous essays and addresses. Let us, however, 
in deference to the current mood, alter the figure and say that 
Emerson’s journals were Emerson’s intellectual stock-piles. If, 
therefore, we would understand the course of Emerson’s thought, 
we must study Emerson’s journals. 

That Emerson had difficulties in fulfilling his Phi Beta Kappa 
assignment, we can be in no doubt. As late as August 7, so we 
learn from a letter of his of that date to his brother William, his 
reception from Mount Olympus (if I may here be allowed an 
anachronism) was heavy with static; he was listening intently for 
a message, but nothing came in save blurring noises. He could 
not, he complained, get “any Periclean word for Phi Beta Kappa.’’* 
Presumably the thunder bolts of Zeus were running effective inter- 
ference. But presently the storm clouds scattered, the sky became 
bright and blue, and owls flew in from Athens. Some three weeks 
later his thoughts on the subject of “The American Scholar” had 
taken the form in which we now possess them. 

This period of Emerson’s mental incubation, fascinating though 
it is, must not long detain us. Three brief passages from his 
journal of those days, however, will give us a clue to the central 
idea toward which his mind was then groping. On July 29 he wrote 
as follows: 


If the All-wise would give me light, I should write for 
the Cambridge men a theory of the Scholar’s office. It is 
not all books which it behooves him to know, least of all 
to be a book-worshipper, but he must be able to read in all 
books that which alone gives value to books—in all to 
read one, the one incorruptible text of truth. That alone 
of their style is intelligible, acceptable to him. Books are 
for the scholar’s idle times. . . .° 


Again on August 3 he wrote: 


A scholar is one attuned to nature and life, so that heaven 
and earth traverse freely with their influences his heart 
and meet in him... .® 


*Ibid., II, 94. 

5 Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes, eds., Journals of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, c. 1910), IV, 259. 

* Ibid., IV, 264. 
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And lastly on August 9: 


I had a letter from Dr. Frothingham to-day. The sight 
of that man’s handwriting is Parnassian. Nothing vulgar 
is connected with his name, but, on the contrary, every 
remembrance of wit and learning, and contempt of cant. 
In our Olympic games we love his fame. But that fame 
was bought by many years’ steady rejection of all that 
is popular with our saints, and as persevering study of 
books which none else reads, and which he can convert to 
no temporary purpose. There is a scholar doing a schol- 
ar’s office." 


We come now to the address, delivered in Cambridge on August 
31, 1837. What is there in this brief discourse that has made it so 
famous? What questions did Emerson raise? What answers did 
he give to the questions he asked? Having brought up these ques- 
tions, I can not put off much longer the task of analyzing “The 
American Scholar.’”’ One matter, however, I must attend to before 
I enter upon any such labor. 

Through long years the fame of this address, in the opinion 


of most persons, has rested on an assertion that has no foundation 
in fact—an assertion based upon some innocent remarks that 
Emerson made near the beginning and near the end of his address. 
“Perhaps,” wrote Emerson in his introductory paragraph, 


the time is already come . . . when the sluggard intellect 
of this continent will look from under its iron lids, and 
fill the postponed expectation of the world with something 
better than the exertions of mechanical skill. Our day of 
dependence, our long apprenticeship to the learning of 
other lands, draws to a close. The millions, that around 
us are rushing into life, cannot always be fed on the sere 
remains of foreign harvests. Events, actions, arise, that 
must be sung, that will sing themselves.® 


Then, near the end of his address, he also wrote: 


... Mr. President and Gentlemen, this confidence in the 


* Ibid., IV, 272. The person here referred to was the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel 
Langdon Frothingham, Pastor of the First Church, Boston. 
1899). _ Emerson, “The American Scholar,” Works (Boston, 
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unsearched might of man belongs, by all motives, by all 
prophecy, by all preparation, to the American Scholar. 
We have listened too long to the courtly muses of 
Europe.® 


Because of these utterances, Americans were told by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, as long ago as 1884, that this “grand Oration 
was our intellectual Declaration of Independence” ; that “Nothing 
like it had been heard in the halls of Harvard since Samuel Adams 
supported the affirmative of the question, “Whether it be lawful 
to resist the chief magistrate, if the commonwealth cannot other- 
wise be preserved.’ ”’° The import of this assertion is that “The 
American Scholar,” in its sphere, is the counterpart of that im- 
mortal declaration adopted by the Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia on July 4, 1776, as a justification before mankind of the 
political independence of the Thirteen Colonies that this same 
Congress had declared two days before. Accordingly, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson should be entitled to take a place beside Thomas Jeffer- 
son in that corner of our hall of fame reserved for the fathers of 
our republic. This is a beautiful tribute—a tribute that has been 
echoed and re-echoed. Unfortunately, the assertion on which it 
rests is not true. The one remarkable thing about this grandiloquent 
pronouncement by Mr. Holmes is that it shows that the dis- 
tinguished son of the Rev. Abiel Holmes, the author of The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, and the father of the late Mr. 
Justice Holmes was, at least in his old age, ignorant of some 
aspects of our intellectual history. 

It may be true, as Mr. Holmes affirmed, that sentiments like 
those of Mr. Emerson made a strange sound in Harvard Hall. 
There are some things that do not get into the Harvard Yard. But 
we shall let that matter pass. Outside Cambridge such sentiments 
were not altogether strange. Even in New England there were per- 
sons who through long years before 1837 had deplored the colonial- 
mindedness of Americans, and had lamented the fact that, though 
our political independence was a reality, our minds were still 
chained to the homeland oversea. Such persons had long been dis- 
turbed by the thought of our continuing dependence upon British 
books, and ashamed because we still looked to Britain for models 


* Ibid., V, 95. 
* Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1891), p. 115. 
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of our thinking and acting; and they had time and again been 
humiliated by the knowledge that American men of letters who 
had not been accepted in Britain had, for that reason, not been 
accepted in America. If, as we may suppose, Mr. Holmes, a Har- 
vard graduate, was not fully aware of all this, then perhaps we 
should forgive him for not knowing that a Yale man, Noah 
Webster, who worked in the field of linguistics, had begun pro- 
claiming our intellectual independence of Great Britain long 
years before Emerson was born; for not knowing that as long 
ago as 1806, when Emerson was little more than a babe in arms, 
Webster had brought out his Compendious Dictionary, a title 
book that yelled defiance at conventional English orthography ; 
and for not knowing that twenty-two years later Webster had 
brought out his magnum opus, a two-volume quarto, whose very 
title, American Dictionary of the English Language, was at least 
a modest declaration of American intellectual independence." 

Perhaps also we should forgive Mr. Holmes for not knowing, 
in his declining years, that as early as 1811, when Emerson was 
but eight years old, a man named Hezekiah Niles had begun 
to publish in Baltimore a paper which presently took the name of 
Niles’ Weekly Register. During the twenty-five years that Mr. 
Niles, a sizzling Anglophobe, edited this paper, even the most 
casual reader of the Register could not have been unaware that 
Hezekiah again and again declared and worked for our complete 
independence ; could not, indeed, have helped noticing that Heze- 
kiah had no more use for British ideas than he had for British 
goods. For, to tell the whole truth, Hezekiah disliked things 
British even more than he disliked his own Christian name. Even 
today a student, thumbing his way through the faded pages of 
the Register, could easily cull out a few editorials which, if put 
together, would make a fairly respectable declaration of American 
cultural independence. And Hezekiah Niles’ work was finished a 
year before Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered his famous address 
in Cambridge.** 

For these lapses, I repeat, we may forgive Mr. Holmes. But 


“ The career of Noah Webster is portrayed adequately in Harry R. Warfel, 
Noah Webster, Schoolmaster to America (New York, 1936). 

“For a recent study of Niles and of his famous journal, see Norval Neil 
Luxon, Niles’ Weekly Register, News Magazine of the Nineteenth Century 
(Baton Rouge, 1947). 
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we should be less willing to forgive him for overlooking something 
that almost certainly happened in the Harvard Yard. On August 
31, 1826, Joseph Story, a Harvard graduate, a lawyer, and since 
1811 an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, delivered the annual address before the Harvard chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa. A famous man in 1826, Mr. Story became 
even more famous in later years; for, besides rounding out thirty- 
four years on the bench of the Supreme Court, he became a pro- 
fessor of law in Harvard University and published, inter alia, three 
significant books that were widely used—viz., Commentaries on 
the Constitution of the United States, The Conflict of Laws, and 
Equity Jurisprudence. But what most concerns us now is what 
Mr. Holmes did not know about Mr. Story’s Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress entitled “Characteristics of the Age,” an address delivered 
at Harvard during Mr. Holmes’ undergraduate days at Harvard. 
In the course of this address Mr. Story spoke as follows: 


To us, Americans, nothing indeed can, or ought to be, 
indifferent that respects the cause of science or literature. 
We have taken a stand among the nations of the earth, 
and have successfully asserted our claim to political 
equality. . .. But our claims are far more extensive. We 
assert an equality of voice and vote in the republic of 
letters, and assume for ourselves the right to decide on 
the merit of others, as well as to vindicate our own. These 
are lofty pretensions, which are never conceded without 
proofs, and are severely scrutinized, and slowly admitted 
by the grave judges in the tribunal of letters. We have 
not placed ourselves as humble aspirants, seeking our way 
to higher rewards under the guardianship of experienced 
guides. We ask admission into the temple of fame, as 
joint heirs of the inheritance, capable in the manhood of 
our strength of maintaining our title. We contend for 
prizes with nations whose intellectual glory has received 
the homage of centuries. . . .%* 


What, I ask, is this, if not a declaration of literary independence? 

We must conclude, therefore, that, if ““The American Scholar” 
was a declaration of American independence, it was a much be- 
lated declaration. Some persons, however, coming at “The Amer- 


#3 Joseph Story, “Characteristics of the Age,” Orations of American 
Orators, rev. ed. (New York, c. 1900), I, 403-404. 
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ican Scholar” from a different angle, have, with some show of 
reason, acclaimed this address as a declaration of independence of 
another sort—have proclaimed it to be a mighty plea for the 
emancipation of man as an individual. Professor Parrington, an 
able student, in his all too brief chapter on Emerson, character- 
ized “The American Scholar” as the “quintessence of tran- 
scendental individualism” ;* and for a quick summary that is not 
bad. But Parrington easily discerned, like others before him and 
after him, that this outburst of individualism was nothing new. 
The early nineteenth century, in western Europe as in America, 
was redolent of sentiment for the emancipation of the ordinary 
man; for the removal of irrational restrictions and conventions 
and laws that long had held the common man in subjection; in 
brief, for the fulfillment of the promise of the American and the 
French Revolutions. This sentiment reached a political climax 
in America in the so-called Jacksonian democracy, a social climax 
in America in the many and varied movements for reform in the 
1830’s and thereafter, and a religious climax in America in the 
evangelical missionary upsurge, which sought the emancipation of 
man from sin by the speedy conversion of the world. Thus, in- 
formed by our study of that period, we must agree with Parrington 
that the gospel of Emerson was “new only in its radiant dress 
and idealistic sanctions.”"* By the way of transcendentalism Emer- 
son had reached a state of mind which others had arrived at by 
somewhat different ways. Like them, he turned out to be a child 
of his age. 

If, therefore, “The American Scholar” can not rightly achieve 
immortality as a declaration of independence, on what ground, if 
any, can it lay claim to immortality? Is it, after all, but an empty 
sack that can not stand upright? The answer to these questions 
should appear in the sequel. Here it must suffice to say that “The 
American Scholar” has no right to enduring fame unless such 
fame can rest upon the acceptance of this brief discourse as a 
remarkable treatise on the philosophy of education—a work which, 
therefore, has in a sense an affinity with Plato’s Republic and with 
Rousseau’s Emile. 

We now turn our attention to Emerson’s address. 


“ Parrington, op. cit., II, 390. 
% Ibid. 
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Logically enough, after his introductory remarks, Emerson 
enters upon the main task before him by defining his subject. Who 
is the scholar? He is, affirms Emerson, the delegated intellect in 
a society of fragmentized men; a society in which men have be- 
come so functionally specialized, like the organs of a body, that 
man in his entirety has all but disappeared. Man in his right state, 
says Emerson, is farmer, priest, statesman—everything; but as 
we look about us we observe, not man on the farm, but only a 
farmer; not man playing the role of priest, but a priest become a 
mere form; not man acting the part of a lawyer, but only a statute 
book. In this deplorable state of man disintegrated into mere men, 
the scholar then is the thinking part. “In the right state,” declares 
Emerson, “he is Man Thinking.” He is not a farmer, not a 
mechanic, not a tradesman, each hedged in by the deadening 
routine of his labor, but man in toto; man trusting himself, not 
acting in a degenerate state, a crawling victim of society; but 
man standing upright, trusting the divinity within him wherewith 
God has set man free. In man thinking, therefore, Emerson 
declares, 


the theory of his office is contained. Him Nature solicits 
with all her placid, all her monitory pictures; him the 
past instructs; him the future invites. Is not, indeed, 
every man a student, and do not all things exist for the 
student’s behoof? And, finally, is not the true scholar 
the only true master? But the old oracle said: ‘All things 
have two handles: beware of the wrong one.’ In life, too 
often, the scholar errs with mankind and forfeits his 
privilege. Let us see him in his school, and consider him 
in reference to the main influences he receives.'® 


Thus Emerson brings us to the subject of the education of the 
scholar, and this subject, to his mind, was divided, like Caesar’s 
Gaul, into three parts. 

Of the influences that act upon the mind of the scholar, the first 
in both time and importance, Emerson tells us, is that of nature. 
The better to understand what the word nature meant to Emerson, 
we must turn back to an earlier work of his, to his essay entitled 
Nature. In the introduction to this essay, he writes: 


Philosophically considered, the universe is composed of 
Nature and the Soul. Strictly speaking, therefore, all that 


Emerson, “The American Scholar,” Joc. cit., p. 73. 
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is separate from us, all which Philosophy distinguishes as 
the NOT ME, that is, both nature and art, all other men 
and my own body, must be ranked under the name, 
Nature." 


This tremendous spectacle of nature the scholar, above all other 
men, must consider and evaluate. To “the inexplicable continuity 
of this web of God,” there is, Emerson cheerfully concedes, no 
beginning, no end—only “circular power returning into itself.” 
But herein nature resembles man’s own spirit, likewise without 
beginning and without end—entire, boundless. Nature, therefore, 
it seems, having an affinity with mind, can “render an account of 
herself to the mind.” The young man, sitting down before “the 
refractory facts” of nature, begins tying things together, and 
presently discovers underlying unities. From such classification 
will emerge, sooner or later, the perception that natural phenomena 
are not chaotic, not foreign, and not capricious, but are subject 
to a law identical with the law of the human mind. From this dis- 
covery it is but a step to the further discovery that man and 
nature proceed from the same root. “And what is that root?” asks 
Emerson. The answer comes: “Is not that the soul of his soul?” 
Deterred not by the thought that here is “a dream too wild” to be 
entertained, Emerson proceeds confidently to assert that 


when this spiritual light shall have revealed the law of 
more earthly natures,—when he [meaning the young 
man] has learned to worship the soul, and to see that the 
natural philosophy that now is, is only the first gropings 
of its gigantic hand, he shall look forward to an ever- 
expanding knowledge as to a becoming creator. He shall 
see that nature is the opposite of the soul, answering to 
it part for part. One is seal, and one is print. Its beauty is 
the beauty of his own mind. Its laws are the laws of his 
own mind. Nature then becomes to him the measure of 
his attainments. So much of nature as he is ignorant of, 
so much of his own mind does he not yet possess.*® 


Thus, to Emerson, the ancient maxim, “Know thyself,” resolves 
itself into a modern precept, “Study nature.” 
From this transcendental tour de force, Emerson passes on to 


7 Emerson, “Nature,” Works, V, 12. 
* Emerson, “The American Scholar,” loc. cit., p. 75. 
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the second great influence that shapes the thought of the scholar— 
that is, the mind of the past expressing itself in literature, art, 
institutions, and what not—an influence which Emerson, wishing 
not to pile Pelion on Olympus, is content to illustrate by consid- 
ering books only. What, then, is the rdle of books in the life of a 
scholar? A pertinent question, indeed. Books, Emerson had said 
again and again, are for the scholar’s idle times. Here is a brilliant 
aphorism, which, if lifted from its context, could easily be used 
to distort Emerson’s meaning. What Emerson meant is that books, 
good books, should be rightly used. Books are other men’s readings 
of nature. Why, therefore, when nature itself is open to the schol- 
ar’s reading, should a scholar depend upon the readings of an- 
other? Or, as we say in the study of history, why should one 
prefer secondary works to original sources? Every book, more- 
over, is imperfect, for the mind that distils it is impure. The books 
of one age ordinarily will not serve well as books for a later age. 
But most persons do not readily learn this fact. Hence, concludes 
Emerson, arises a great evil: that of worshipping books written 
by great men of the past. Colleges, he contends, are founded upon 
such books and cling tenaciously to the ideas these books embody. 
To supply the wants of those who live by such unwholesome fare, 
a whole tribe of men arises and flourishes as emendators, glossa- 
tors, and anthologists. Thus we observe how books can be abused. 
Thus we observe how men in their thinking become servile rather 
than creative. 


Rightly used, however, books, so Emerson tells us, “are the 
best of things.” When are they rightly used? The answer comes 
quickly and sharply: when they are used to inspire. When the 
scholar has grown weary reading “God directly,” then let him turn 
for inspiration to the best of books, not forgetting in so doing 
that much in the best of books should be lightly passed over. To 
read well even good books, the mind must “be braced by labor 
and invention.” Only by taking wealth to the Indies, so runs the 
proverb, can one hope to bring back wealth from the Indies. Being 
prepared to read by previous observation of God’s handiwork, one 
can find a wealth of allusion and suggestion in every page that 
one reads; and being so equipped one must inevitably see that the 
sparks which even genius emits fly upward only now and again, 
in golden moments. Much, therefore, that the genius writes is the 
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product of “heavy days and months,” and the discerning one, 
knowing this fact, will read, whether “in his Plato or Shakespeare, 
only that least part,—only the authentic utterances of the oracle.” 
The rest he will cast aside, Plato or no Plato, Shakespeare or no 
Shakespeare. Man thinking must not be warped out of his orbit 
by the attraction of a mere book. 

Having thus proved that books are only for the scholar’s idle 
times—for the times when the scholar is not making his own 
readings of God’s creation—Emerson then proceeds to correct 
himself a little. “Of course,” he says, perhaps as an afterthought, 
“there is a portion of reading quite indispensable to a wise man. 
History and exact science he must learn by laborious reading.” 
But beyond this brief utterance he does not go in his emendation. 
Indeed, from this observation he steps rather far aside to show 
that it is possible even for colleges to perform a useful educa- 
tional function. 

Not in communion with the mind of the past only, not in com- 
munion with nature only, and not in communion with them both, 
will the scholar complete his education. By action also will he 
educate himself. Though with him it will be subordinate, action 
to the scholar is nevertheless indispensable. Only through action 
can thought itself come to fruition; only by living can one really 
know. The true scholar, therefore, will pass by no opportunity for 
action, for action is the raw material out of which the intellect 
manufactures thoughts. Experiences of every sort—of happiness 
as of sorrow—are teachers eloquent and wise. In action, moreover, 
the scholar must find his vocabulary. On farm and in factory, on 
the seashore and in the upland, in the marts of trade and in the 
village streets—there will the scholar learn to speak; there will 
he gather up the imagery that will forever enrich his expression. 
By the breadth and the depth of his action, therefore, by the in- 
tensity and the scope of his living, will the poverty or the wealth 
of the scholar’s languaz_ ve measured. For these reasons the 
scholar should covet action, however lowly it may be; but the 
scholar—and here the ring of Emersonianism comes in loud and 
clear—the scholar in his eager quest for wider fields of action must 
for no consideration “sacrifice any opinion to the popular judg- 
ments and modes of action.” Not for the sake of experience in an 
office, not for the opportunity to wield a petty authority, should 
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the scholar belly-crawl to the multitude. By so doing he would 
surrender the office of the scholar; by so doing he would belittle 
his soul. 

Thus in briefest outline, and no doubt with some injustice to 
the author, we have followed Emerson through his exposition 
of the education of the scholar by nature, by the mind of the 
past, and by activity. It remains to follow him a little farther, to 
go with him as a pilgrim along the way called the duties of a 
scholar. What are the duties of the scholar? Emerson tells us: 
“They are such as become man thinking. They may all be com- 
prised in self-trust. The office of the scholar is to cheer, to raise, 
and to guide men by showing them facts amidst appearances.” In 
preparing himself for this arduous task, the scholar ordinarily 
must travel the weary way to Calvary, carrying a heavy cross. He 
must suffer the disdain of the able and the forceful who thrust 
him aside; must be content to halt and stammer whilst he is lay- 
ing hold of his speech; must learn to forsake the living that he 
may abide for a time with the dead; must endure the gnawing 
pangs of poverty and the bleak bitterness of solitude. All this is 
commonly the lot of the scholar; and to what end? Consolation 
he will find at last 


in exercising the highest functions of human nature. He 
is one who raises himself from private considerations, 
and breathes and lives on public and illustrious thoughts. 
He is the world’s eye. He is the world’s heart. He is to 
resist the vulgar prosperity that retrogrades ever to bar- 
barism, by preserving and communicating heroic senti- 
ments, noble biographies, melodious verse, and the con- 
clusions of history. Whatsoever oracles the human heart, 
in all emergencies, in all solemn hours, has uttered as its 
commentary on the world of actions,—these he shall 
receive and impart. And whatsoever new verdict Reason 
from her inviolable seat pronounces on the passing men 
and events of today,—this he shall hear and promulgate.’® 


To perform these functions the scholar must have complete 
confidence in himself, and never be swayed from his course by 


tumult and shouting; must, indeed, be quick to discern, though 


* [bid., p. 86. 
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voices of thunder say otherwise, that a bonfire is only a bonfire, 
not a holocaust. He must persevere in his way, biding his time, 
adding observation to observation, happy to satisfy himself that 
today “he has seen something truly.” By probing the secrets of 
his own mind, he will enter into the secrets of all minds; by 
mastering any law in his own thoughts, he will learn that to this 
extent he has become master of every man who can be made to 
lay hold of any language that can embody such a law. By so doing 
he will learn to speak for men everywhere their innermost thoughts 
and thus will bring them to themselves, and to him. Free, there- 
fore, the scholar must be, free of every restraint that does not arise 
within him. Brave also he must be, for fear is something the 
scholar by the definition of his office must push aside. “Fear,” says 
Emerson, “always springs from ignorance.” Let not the scholar, 
then, in dangerous times seek a refuge, for no matter where he 
may hide the danger will persist. Let him rather manfully turn 
and face the danger; let him tear it apart and see it for what it 
it; defy it, and pass on. 

The world (or nature) is stuff the scholar may work on, Emer- 
son assures us, for creation is not yet finished. Plastic the world 
was, long ago, in the hands of God, and plastic it remains to what- 
ever of God’s attributes man brings to bear upon it. To the 
extent, therefore, that man has anything divine within him, “the 
firmament flows before him and takes his signet and form.” Not 
in changing matter does greatness reside, but in changing mind. 
And this can be done. Let a man’s mind once be “filled with a 
truth,” and “the unstable estimates of men” will come crowding 
to him like the angry, mountainous waves of a flowing tide rolling 
inward to the shore. 

The reason for the self-trust the scholar should possess is, 
Emerson confesses, a purely transcendental one—‘“deeper than 
can be fathomed,—darker than can be enlightened.” He knows 
that there are many who will not go along with him in his vision, 
but nonetheless the ground of his hope, heretofore intimated, he 
now more explicitly states—the “doctrine that man is one,” the 
doctrine of the “identity of mind through all individuals,” whose 
particular beings are contained in the oversoul. What is the sig- 
nificance of this doctrine? Here I must rely upon implications 
more than upon positive statements. But I shall hazard a guess, 
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well knowing that in so doing I may be letting go an arrow that 
never rested in Emerson’s transcendental quiver. Emerson tells 
us that man who has become degraded can lift himself up. Only 
let him be awakened from the spell of Circe, and he will gladly 
spring from the bad to the good, thus abandoning money and 
power, thus leaving, as Emerson whirnsically says, “government 
to clerks and desks.” To effect such a revolution, it would appear, 
is the scholar’s task, and the modus operandi “the gradual domes- 
tication of the idea of Culture.” The great work of the world, 
Emerson affirms, is the building up of man. By all this he seems 
to mean no more than education—education, presumably, which 
will change a fragmentized man into a man in the right state. 
“For,” he tells us earnestly, “a man, rightly viewed, compre- 
hendeth the particular natures of all men.”*° If one man can soar, 
it follows that all men can be taught to soar. 

If thus far I have read Emerson aright, we have now come up 
to the proscenium of his stage ; we are now to hear the outburst of 
poetic ecstasy that engulfs an Emersonian climax—the choral 
accompaniment of a spectacle fit for Olympian eyes—the spectacle 
of the soul of man struggling up to the heights of Parnassus, there 
to be merged into the universal soul. It is Emerson who now 
speaks : 


Each philosopher, each bard, each actor, has only done 
for me, as by a delegate, what one day I can do for my- 
self. The books which once we valued more than the 
apple of the eye, we have quite exhausted. What is that 
but saying, that we have come up with the point of view 
which the universal mind took through the eyes of one 
scribe ; we have been that man, and have passed on. First, 
one; then, another; we drain all cisterns, and, waxing 
greater by all these supplies, we crave a better and more 
abundant food. The man has never lived that can feed 
us ever. The human mind cannot be enshrined in a 
person, who shall set a barrier on any one side to this 
unbounded, unboundable empire. It is one central fire, 
which, flaming now out of the lips of Etna, lightens the 
capes of Sicily; and, now out of the throat of Vesuvius, 
illuminates the towers and vineyards of Naples. It is one 
light which beams out of a thousand stars. It is one soul 
which animates all men.** 


” Thid., p. 91. 
™ Ibid. 
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What remains of “The American Scholar” need not detain us; 
it is anti-climax. Let us turn to the final phase of our inquiry. 
Let us apply to Emerson’s remarks the technique of hard-boiled 
criticism. Was Emerson only a young man of unstable fancy, a 
bewildered soul lost in a transcendental fog? He may have been; 
we can never be certain of such things. But he may have been a 
major prophet; not a doleful Jeremiah, but a discerning Isaiah. 
In any event, the age of Emerson has passed, and with it the mood 
of Emerson; and in this passing the transcendental fog, if fog it 
was, has lifted. What do we now behold? How stands “The 
American Scholar” today? 

If my view of this celebrated address is tenable, then we need 
consider “The American Scholar” only as a brief treatise on the 
philosophy of education. Is Emerson’s philosophy of education, 
as therein set forth, valid today? Let us answer by trying to show 
wherein that philosophy has likenesses to our own conception of 
the education of a scholar. For nature, let us read physical 
environment. That the scholar should be aware of his physical 
environment, we take for granted. That he should read nature 
at first hand, we enjoin upon him, and we equip him with a 
technique for so doing—a technique we call the scientific method. 
Into the laboratory he should bring bits of nature for microscopic 
observation ; from the observatory he should project his eyes out- 
ward into the universe ; observation he should pile on observation ; 
the readings of others he should consider and evaluate. His own 
mind enlarged and excited by what he has thus learned, he should 
return to his observations for newer and more fruitful readings. 
The process is endless, but rewarding. This is the routine of the 
scientist’s action today, and this, I think, is good Emersonian 
doctrine. Let us take a step farther. For the mind of the past, 
let us read cultural heritage. That the scholar can understand 
his social and intellectual milieu only in so far as he can un- 
derstand how it came to be what it is, we have no reason to 
doubt. The scholar, therefore, should learn the method of the 
historian and go delving into the past, there to learn, among other 
things, if he persevere in his task, how the great minds of the 
past have grappled with the problems that are his very own. Here 
too, I think, we have Emersonian doctrine, though in words that 
Emerson would hardly have thought of using. Here we might 
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pause, thinking that we had vindicated at least two of the great 
influences that illuminated the soul of the scholar of Emerson’s 
conception. 

But it remains to say to our generation a further word. To our 
generation, enamored as it is with specialized study, we must say, 
again and again, that the true scholar will consider in its entirety 
everything that he and others can learn from the study of nature 
and the mind of the past. The end of scholarship is no more 
attained in our day than it was attained in Emerson’s day by 
fragmentized men thinking in narrow grooves. The confident spe- 
cialist may be as truly ignorant as the confident sciolist. But the 
specialist, informed by the discoveries of other specialists, may 
become the true scholar, the emancipated man. The scholar, there- 
fore, we must say, is man thinking at one and the same time as 
scientist, as historian, and as philosopher; man not only forever 
collecting and evaluating the data of his environment; man not 
only forever recovering and pondering the actions and thoughts 
of other times ; but man also forever asking the why, the how, and 
the end of all things. When he is so engaged our scholar is 
none other, I think, than Emerson’s man in his right state—man 
thinking. 

So much for that part of our critique. We pass on to another 
point. Is action—the third one of the influences that educated 
Emerson’s scholar—is action an essential part of the education 
of the scholar today? The question is rhetorical. In any age man 
can truly know no more than he has learned by living, and by 
activity—activity of body and mind—man lives. Into the experi- 
ences of the present and the past the scholar should eagerly enter. 
The present lies all about him, inviting participation. The past lies 
about him, too, in monuments, in institutions, and in writings; 
thus the past also invites the scholar’s participation. But whereas 
the scholar can participate actively in the life of the present, he can 
participate only vicariously in the life of the past. It is principally 
in books that most men can re-live the past; principally in books 
that most men can recover the labors and the thoughts of the dead. 
Books that can be made to impart knowledge of the past are to the 
scholar, therefore, priceless treasures. By bringing to them the 
knowledge he has gained by participating in the affairs of his own 
time, the scholar can in a measure recapture the knowledge that 
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men gained by participating in the affairs of other times. Thus 
activity that is both broad and varied has for the scholar a twofold 
value: it enables him to live in the past as well as in the present. 
For this reason, then, we affirm, with Emerson, that activity is a 
necessary part of the scholar’s education. Activity, moreover, to- 
day as in Emerson’s day, serves the scholar in still another way. 
In every generation the scholar must learn to speak. Without the 
power of expression he is nothing. In action, as Emerson has so 
eloquently told us, the scholar gains his power of speech. He gains 
it in part from the present and in part from the past. In proportion 
as he widens his experience, he enlarges his vocabulary. Out of the 
mouths of men who have lived fully and richly come words vibrant 
with life. Thus should the scholar endeavor to speak. We do not 
believe that a scholar can stutter his way to immortality. We cannot 
believe that the Almighty delights in ill-chosen words, or in sen- 
tences that will not parse. The way of illiteracy was never yet 
the way of the scholar’s salvation. 

We have now seen that Emerson’s program of education for 
the scholar—education by nature, by the mind of the past, and 
by action—does have meaning when tested by our own concep- 
tion of what the scholar’s education should be. We have seen that 
“The American Scholar” contains a message for posterity. Let 
us now take the last step in our inquiry. Let us now ask the final 
questions suggested by our examination of “The American 
Scholar.” Does the scholar today, the American scholar, have 
duties to perform? If so, what are those duties? In the face of 
questions such as these, we are somewhat at a loss what to say, 
perhaps a trifle embarrassed, in the mood of one put out of coun- 
tenance, as it were, by a faux pas. We rather feel that such ques- 
tions ought not to be asked. For in our time there is much talk of 
rights, but little thought of duties. In our time there is much said 
about the evils of repression, but little enough taught of the duty 
of self-discipline. With us the very concept of duty has come to 
be regarded as something old-fashioned, as something Puritanical, 
and hence as something to be put aside. Nevertheless, at the risk 
of being thought odd, I shall be rash enough to affirm that the 
scholar today has at least one important duty to perform—a duty, 
of course, that is self-imposed—but a duty nevertheless as solemn 
and as sacred as that embodied in the oath of Hippocrates. I do 
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| not speak, of course, of the duty of the scholar to keep sober while 

| he is reading his records, or of his duty not to announce the dis- 
covery of a mountain when he has found nothing larger than a 
mole-hill. All this, I think, you will take for granted. I speak rather 
of the scholar’s duty to proclaim, freely and fearlessly, the faith 
that is in him—of his duty to affirm that which he has found to be 
good, and to deny that which he has found to be bad. 

The supreme affirmation of the scholar is the expression of his 
faith that the mind of man is man’s priceless possession. It is be- 
cause of mind that man is man. It is only by the unfolding of his 
mind that man can at last become emancipated. To help men up- 
ward toward such emancipation is the purpose of scholarship. The 
scholar, therefore, is in duty bound to concern himself with popu- 
lar education ; to fight, if need be, for universal education that pro- 
ceeds on the principle that every child is a potential scholar, to 
whom the way of the scholar’s life should be freely opened and be 
kept always unobstructed. 

The unending denial of the scholar is inscribed on the other 
side of the shield. It is the denial of the right of any person to 
minimize the human mind. It is the denial of the validity of the 
jaunty assumption that the mass of the people will continue to live 
on no higher intellectual level than that on which we now find 
them ; the denial of the belief that that which quickens the intellect 
is not practical, and should be displaced by something which 
emphasizes the trivial and the cheap; the denial of the assertion 
that people should be “adjusted” on a level of life unworthily low; 
the denial of the implication that the well-being of man consists 
in the quiescence of Nirvana, where ideas cease from troubling, 
and learning is at rest. The very nature of man is the reverse of 
quiescence; for to be struggling always, to be troubled in spirit 
forever—that is the fate of man, and that is man’s glory. To any 
philosophy which holds that this struggling upward of man’s mind 
may be in any way impeded, the scholar can never give assent. 
On the contrary, he will set the example of struggling; he will 
lead the way upward. His words of warning against the enslave- 
ment of mind are words which should forever be sounding in the 
way of man’s uplifting, and the scholar himself, the guide of 
others advancing on this way, should be as the flaming sword 
which guarded the way of the tree of life. 
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To uphold their faith men of our day, whether for good or for 
ill, will not rely upon any such philosophy as that which sustained 
the hopes of Emerson. Ours is a more sombre, a more skeptical 
age, than Emerson’s. Unlike Emerson, we, as individuals, have 
no great confidence in ourselves. We huddle together, seeking 
safety in numbers and truth in opinion polls. The feeling of self- 
trust that caused Emerson to soar is not our feeling. The tran- 
scendental over-tones that delighted the ears of Emerson we 
can not hear. Even our faith in progress is wearing very thin, 
the proof of which assertion is the fact that, when we are asked 
the meaning of progress, we are at once put out of countenance. 
Impatiently we answer by pointing to faster and faster motion, 
to bigger and better gadgets. The philosophy of Emerson, there- 
fore, is altogether meaningless to a generation that has learned to 
put its trust in gadgets rather than in God. 

Nor can Emerson’s method of teaching become our method, 
for Emerson’s method was that of genius—the method of teaching 
the precepts of philosophy by the language of the poet. When we 
ride with Emerson, especially in his moments of inspiration, we 
ride benumbed and bewildered in the tail of a comet. The stars 
rush by, and meteors are everywhere about us. We emerge from 
the experience faint and gasping for breath. We should not wish 
to take such a journey alone. 

It is true that a man of vision like Mr. Justice Holmes, the 
outward skeptic who did his best to be a hard-boiled lawyer, but 
who never was able to drive out the poetry that suffused his soul— 
it is true, I repeat, that a man like Mr. Holmes could use the 
method of Emerson. Some of Mr. Holmes’ finest utterances are 
pure poetry slightly tinged with transcendentalism. One illustra- 
tion must suffice. Concluding an address before the Harvard Law 
Association of New York in 1913, Mr. Holmes thus expressed 
his belief that “man may have cosmic destinies that he does not 
understand.” “The other day,” said Mr. Holmes, 


my dream was pictured to my mind. It was evening. I 
was walking homeward on Pennsylvania Avenue near 
the Treasury, and as I looked beyond Sherman’s Statue 
to the west the sky was aflame with scarlet and crimson 
from the setting sun. But, like the note of downfall in 
Wagner’s opera, below the sky line there came from 
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little globes the pallid discord of the electric lights. And 
I thought to myself the Gotterdammerung will end, and 
from those globes clustered like evil eggs will come the 
new masters of the sky. It is like the time in which we 
live. But then I remembered the faith that I partly have 
expressed, faith in a universe not measured by our fears, 
a universe that has thought and more than thought in- 
side of it, and as I gazed, after the sunset and above the 
electric lights there shone the stars.”* 


Emerson, I think, would have been proud to write a passage like 


that one. 

But the ways of genius are not the ways of ordinary men. We 
of the rank and file must be content with a more prosaic method. 
What that method should be, I do not wish dogmatically to say. 
I desire merely to suggest in broad outline what I think it should 
not be, and to suggest also, in equally broad outline, what I think 
it should be. I think it should not be the method of indoctrination, 
for that is the method of hedging about the human mind. I think 
it should be the method of equipping the one taught with adequate 
techniques of investigation, and of inspiring him to put himself in 
the way of acquiring a philosophy that will sustain his grandest 
hopes. That is the method of emancipation. Here the responsibility 
of the teacher ceases. The fate of one so instructed is where it 
should be: in his own hands, and in the hands of God. 

We have come at long last to our concluding questions. The 
world being whiat it is, and men being as they are, what is to sus- 
tain the scholar today in his quest of truth—not truth as it is in 
motion and in gadgets, for truth that is found therein has its own 


_ reward—but truth that transcends both motion and gadgets? What 
| is to set the scholar to work again when the practicality of a 
| gadget-ridden world has stopped him on dead center? 


The answer, I think, is not far to seek. Men still dream dreams. 


| Men will continue to dream dreams so long as they remain men. 
| Whether we like it or not, this is a solemn fact. Men constantly 


take journeys into dreamland, and there they plan the impossible 
and achieve the impossible. There they paint masterpieces on 
million-league canvases “with brushes of comets’ hair.” In 
dreamland there is neither time nor space. There everything is 


2 Oliver Wendell Holmes, “Law and the Court,” Collected Legal Papers 
(New York, c. 1920), p. 297. 
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practical. There all the laws of nature are suspended. There all 
human limitations cease to be. In dreamland there are no rules 
of logic. Naturally, the accomplishments in dreamland can not be 
brought out into the land of reality, but there is something that can 
be carried, something that is carried, out of that realm of fancy, 
or illusion, if you prefer. It is the thrill that comes of vast accom- 
plishment—the thrill that renews sagging hopes, the thrill that 
reduces the impossible to the possible. Why, then, should the 
scholar not so indulge himself? Why should he not dream of 
ultimately accomplishing the impossible, and then in the world of 
reality, the world of his waking hours, proceed as if the impossible 
were the possible? Let him indulge the hope that at last he may 
actually ascend the heights of knowledge and come out upon the 
sun-lighted plain of ultimate achievement, there to find rest in the 
shade of the trees by the River of Truth, whose waters, crystal 
clear, flow ever outward to the sea of eternity. 








